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REST ON THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT, 


The man who has acquired the habit of study, 
though for only one hour every day in the year, 
and keeps to the one thing studied till it ts 
mastered, will be startled to see the way he has 
made at the end of a twelvemonth. 

BuLweEr-Lytton. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BIRD AND THE CHILDREN. 


BY D. 8. C. 
[Youne ConrTrisuTors. | 


A PRETTY bird sat on a bough of a tree, 

Singing and singing, as gay as could be. 

"What are you glad about? Spring is not here.” 
“No; but I’m wishing all, ‘Happy New Year.’” 


All the day long sang he “ Chickadeedee,” 

While two little children, as joyous as he, 

With bright, merry faces, in tones ringing clear, 
Sang with him and for him a “ Happy New Year.” 


Yor Every Other Sunday. 


HOW LITTLE PEANUT SAVED 
THE WILL. 


BY ANNA G. TAYLOR. 


HEW! how the wind blew, and the rain 

\/ \ pelted against the window-panes as if all 

the fire engine companies had turned 
on their water supply at once. Leaves were twisted 
and wrung from the trees without mercy, and the 
water poured down the hillside like a miniature 
Niagara Falls. The outside world seemed deserted, 
excepting a forlorn little figure that wandered aim- 
lessly down the road, beaten and tossed by the 
storm, drenched to the skin, and so pitifully weary 
it seemed scarcely able to drag one foot after the 
other. Daylight was fast closing in, and it looked 
around helplessly for a place of shelter for the 
night. 

Ob, what a lonely world it seemed!— no one to 
love or care for it in all the wide universe. It 
fought its way down the muddy road until it came 
to an old barn, and quickened its pace with the hope 
that there at last it could find rest; but the door 
was locked, and the wind howled through the 
cracks and crevices, as if to say, ‘‘ Go away, there’s 
no place here.” It stood for a moment trembling 
and frightened. Then with unsteady steps it started 
on again. Finally, after repeated efforts it reached 
the gate leading to Squire Gordon’s lovely home; 
and, as it cowered beneath the shadow of the porte- 
cochére and saw the lights appear, it took courage 
and, gathering together all the energy left in its 
little body, it dragged itself up the steps, and, cry- 
ing piteously, sank exhausted before the squire’s 
pretty little daughter could open the door, or it 
could hear the sharp voice of the cook admonish- 
ing her to “come right in before she was wet 
through and had her head blowed off.” 

Elsie Gordon was the only daughter of very 
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wealthy parents; and, though she had been reared 
in luxury all the ten short years of her life, she 
had been taught by her good, sensible mother to 
be kind and thoughtful to those who were less 
fortunate. And, when she found the poor, little, 
bedraggled, half-starved kitten lying on the door- 
mat, all the pity in her sweet nature came to its 
rescue. 

“Oh, you poor little thing!” she said, as she 
wrapped itin her snowy white apron. “I will take 
you right to mamma, and she will tell me what is 
best to do.” And, rushing into the cosey library 
where her mother sat by the open fireplace, reading 
the evening paper, she exclaimed: “O mamma, 
dear, do look at this poor little kitten. It was cry- 
ing dreadfully on our steps. Can’t we do some- 
thing for it?” And, without waiting for a reply, 
she hurried to her father, who was writing at his 
desk, and, holding her apron open for him to see, 
said excitedly: “Just look, papa, what a miserable 
little thing itis. You'll let me care for it, won’t 
you, please?” 

Squire Gordon dropped his pen, and looked for 
a moment into the face that was turned up to his 
so pleadingly, then said, with a funny twinkle in 
the corner of his eyes, “ Well, little daughter, let’s 
have a peep at your treasure.” And Elsie loosened 
the ends of her apron, so he could get a glimpse of 
the wretched specimen that was beginning to 
wriggle around as if its quarters were not as pleas- 
ant as he could have wished. 

“Oh! oh!” laughed papa. “It’s the dirtiest, 
tiniest little peanut of a kitten I ever saw. Why, 
it can’t be over a month old”; and, looking at his 
wife, who was watching the proceeding with in- 
tense interest, he added, “I am sure mamma and I 
could never have the heart to turn the poor little 
misery adrift, particularly after its evident tussle 
with the elements.” And he pinched the flushed 
cheek playfully as she slipped her arm lovingly 
around his neck and gave him a sounding kiss, 
which meant, “ Papa, dear, you are so good to me.” 

Mamma hunted up an old basket which she 
fixed for a bed; and, while Elsie went for some 
warm milk, Mrs. Gordon placed the forlorn, wee 
stranger in its comfortable nest, and, when dinner 
was announced, they left it to enjoy its supper and 
get used to its pleasant surroundings. It seemed 
to Elsie as if the evening meal had never taken 
such an interminable time; and, as she popped the 
last piece of pie in her mouth and folded her nap- 
kin, she skipped back to see if’ everything was 
going on favorably with her patient. 

What a metamorphosis had taken place! The 
warm milk had done so much good for the inner 
man and the heat from the grate fire for the outer, 
instead of the starving, fur-soaked creature, she 
found a frisky, fluffy, soft-eyed Maltese kitten, 
who sat up in his basket as happy as if he had been 
a cat born of highdegree; and it looked at her out 
of its great eyes, and miewed as if to say, “Oh, I 
do wish I could tell you how thankful I am.” 
Elsie was delighted. She stroked its pretty fur, 
and talked and played with it until the clock on 
the mantel chimed eight and mamma said it was 
time her little girlie said ‘“good-night.” Then 
covering it carefully, she kissed her parents, and 
was soon in the land of happy dreams. 

The fury of the storm increased as the night 
wore on, shutters slammed, and the rain that fell 
in torrents seemed as if it were fiooding the whole 
landscape. Squire Gordon sat up late, looking 
over some valuable papers connected with an estate 
which he was settling; and, as he finished the last 
one, he yawned, and, looking over at the sleeping 
kitten, said, “ Poor little kitty cat, I don’t wonder 
you wanted to get out of the wet. Nothing with 
any decent ideas would be out in a rain like this.” 
And he smiled as he thought of his little maid’s 
anxiety over the welfare of the waif. 


If he had glanced toward the north-east window, 
he would have known by the pair of eyes that 
were glaring at him through the shutter there was 
one who had no regard for time or weather. Put- 
ting his papers neatly inthe drawer, he locked the 
desk and put the key in his pocket, turned off the 
gas, and went upstairs to “sleep the sleep of the 
just.” 

Half an hour, and all indoors was peace and 
quiet save a rasping, grating sound that seemed 
to come from the library window; but who would 
notice so slight a noise with the wind blowing a 
gale and the rain pouring down in a perfect 
deluge? A few moments and the sash raised, as 
if by magic, and a huge muddy boot was thrust 
in. Then the whole figure of a man slid through, 
muttering to himself, “I’ve got to get that will, 
or I won’t get no pay for this job.” Tiptoeing 
over to the desk, he tried to open it; and, finding 
it locked, he muttered a terrible oath and, fumbling 
in his pocket, drew out a long, sharp file. 

Kitty’s basket was near the window; and, as 
the cold wind blew in upon her, she was painfully 
reminded of her past unpleasant experiences, and 
poked up her head to see if the taste of high life 
she had been enjoying were only a dream, after 
all. Finding everything as it was before her nap, 
she decided to go on an investigating tour, and, 
stepping daintily out of her resting-place, crept 
unnoticed out of the door and up the stairs. As 
she neared Mrs. Gordon’s chamber, she miewed 
softly, and, creeping into the room, jumped upon 
Elsie’s bed, which caused that little lady to sit up 
and say, “ Why, mamma, here’s the little peanut, 
as papa Calls it.” 

Mamma rose, and, as she passed over to Elsie’s 
couch, she saw a ray of light upon the hall floor. 
What could it mean? Surely, her husband had 
not left the gas turned on; and, like the brave, 
little woman she was, she cautiously made her 
way to the head of the stairs, and, peering over 
the baluster, she discovered a dim light burning 
in the library and heard the soft rustle of paper. 
She stood a moment trying to collect her startled 
senses, then hurriedly touched the electric bell 
that communicated with the servants’ quarters, 
and, quietly wakening the squire, told him what 
was happening. For an instant he was dazed, 
then, donning his trousers and taking his revolver, 
proceeded to surprise his midnight visitor. 

If the storm had assisted the rascal to effect an 
entrance without being heard, it was doing its best 
to aid Squire Gordon in protecting his rights; and 
so, interested was the interloper in securing the 
coveted paper he was not aware of being captured 
until his arms were pinioned behind him, and 
Michael, the butler, was tying them fast “wid a 
bit of sthring” while the squire held his revolver 
close to his head. 

After the excitement was over, they found 
Elsie shivering, at the top of the stairs, with the 
kitten hugged closely up to her, while that mem- 
ber of the feline family tucked her head content- 
edly under her protector’s arm. Of course, she 
stayed with them the rest of her life. How could 
they send her away when she had been the means 
of saving papers which meant thousands of dol- 
lars to Squire Gordon as well as the heirs-at-law? 
And for a long time it was one of Elsie’s greatest 
pleasures to tell her friends the story of how 
little Peanut saved the will. 


Give me a chance, says Stupid, and I will 
show you. Ten to one he has had his chance 
already, and neglected it. HALiBurRTon. 


Principle is a passion for truth. Hazuirr. 


Sincerity is religion personified. CHAPIN. 


PERMANENCE. 
A Poem for the New Year. 
BY ADELINE E. H. SLICER. 


In dim contour against the sky, 
In long, slow swells the turning sea, 
Declaring, ‘I shall ever be.” 


In sharp outline among the stars 
The mountain, bearing rock and tree, 
Declaring, “I shall ever be.” 


Above, the bending arch of white and blue, 

With girding bands ’round mountain, tree 
and sea, 

Declaring, “I shall ever be.” 


Beyond sky, sea, and mountain peak, 
Love, deeper, higher, and more free, 
Declaring, “I shall ever be.” 

Christian Register. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BROOK. 


BY RICHARD ALBERT CLARKE. 


E were prosaic youngsters, Dick, Bert, 

Max, and I; but the brook was a won- 

derful place for us. To tell the truth, 

it was only a ditch, and a muddy one at that; but 
it served its purpose well. 

It followed us a whole three-quarters of a mile 
on the way from school, but we weren’t allowed to 
go near it then. There was a mysterious spring 
away up on Mr. Smith’s lot, so deep that a rake- 
stake would go down out of sight. I suppose that 
was why they wouldn’t let us wade up there. We 
might get drowned. Sometimes we ventured on 
forbidden ground, and peeped fearfully over the 
bank, watching the sand bubble up just like the 
maple sugar at Uncle John’s. ; 

That long walk always troubled us. To be 
sure, as soon as we were out of the sacred precincts 
of “The Street,” we always took off our stockings 
and shoes. Then we waded in the road, with the 
warm dust flying about us in clouds. Sometimes 
we were a drove of cattle rushing everywhere. I 
didn’t like that. The stubble hurt my feet. 

Later on some one told us that clouds were 
made of dust, and we knew before that God made 
the clouds; and so we sent great whirlwinds of it 
into the air, “to help God.” We were caught and 
soundly scolded; and, too hurt to tell our childish 
faith and too young to reason out whys and 
wherefores, we were sadly troubled. 

The brook wasn’t much good on Dick’s and 
Bert’s land. The banks were too low, and the 
mud was too deep for wading. Its one redeeming 
feature was a low bridge where we could “splash” 
to our hearts’ content. 

It was much better on my land. A freshet had 
taken off all but the timbers of the bridge, and 
these made excellent horses. There was a deep 
hole south of this. We weren’t to go near it; 
but— we did just the same. Repeated experiment 
had proved that we didn’t get drowned, and that 
the banks didn’t cave in, as we had been told they 
would. We had also been carefully taught that. 
God always punished wicked little boys and girls. 
None followed immediately, so we very solemnly 
concluded that we must be of the elect. I had 
heard my grandmother use the term, and it tickled 
my fancy. 

Max’s land was best of all. The bridge had 
timbers under it, where we could wade without 
going into the mud. 

When we grew a little older, we ventured far- 
ther, and followed the brook to the river down 
past the old road bridge where the raspberries 
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grew; and once we found a jack-in-the-pulpit 
there. Down on Mr. Field’s land we found a 
hydraulic ram. We didn’t dare examine it, and 
didn’t dare ask what it was; for we weren’t sup- 
posed to be down there, anyway. Finally, our 
curiosity became too much for us; and we climbed 
down into it. The fact that the owner caught us 
and swore, while we danced on the opposite bank 
and made up faces at him, only added zest to the 
enterprise. The fact that the land was “ posted” 
didn’t trouble us, either. We had found out long 
before that the signs made fine boats. We nearly 
always carried pails with us, and got a new supply 
of clay. Then we took old tomato-cans, and, after 
removing the covers, cut little squares down into 
the tin. These were stoves, and we made bricks 
on them with the clay. We were never content 
with mud pies, but these crumbly bricks satisfied 
us. If you. were very careful, they made good 
stone walls. 

One summer there was a freshet, and the brook 
made an enormous pond. By some freak of 
goodness on the part of our elders, we were 
allowed to put on old clothes and go bathing. 
Not wading, but bathing; and we could get as 
wet as we chose. Secretly, I thought a wet dress 
a clammy affair; but the others didn’t seem to 
mind, so I said nothing. 

The nearest approach to woods within a mile 
were some scraggly elders on a little branch of the 
brook. We played Indian up there. I was chief 
because I had a hatchet. My hair was cropped 
close as well as the boys’; and we must have long 
hair, someway. We used corn-silk for a while, 
and later a kind of grass that could be braided 
into beautiful long pig-tails, and served equally 
well for Indians, cowboys, and Chinamen. 

Fourth of July I was in my element, too. 
I had papa’s epaulets sewed on my shoulders, and 
carried the big sword sometimes. I let the’ boys 
wear the hat. It was heavy, and made my head 
ache. My only grief was that mother wouldn't 
let me wear the military suit. If I could only 
wear trousers, I should be even with the boys. 
I always insisted on the very plainest dresses to 
make up for the deprivation. When I grew to 
be a man, I would wear trousers and smoke if I 
liked, and play a violin, anyway,— my pet ambi- 
tion. ForI firmly believed that being a girl was 
a present discomfort only. Boys had to be little 
girls first, and wear dresses; and, naturally, the 
rule would work the other way. 

One day, while we were playing, Dick was 
taken sick. We wandered about disconsolately 
for a week, begging that we might go in where he 
was, but were always refused. Then one morn- 
ing Bert came, and told us he was dead. We 
accepted no comfort, but went off by ourselves, 
and talked it over. By common consent we 
avoided the brook after that; but in our games 
we always left a place for our little lost play- 
mate. 


AN AMERICAN. 


HAT is it to be an American? Putting 
aside all the outer shows of dress and 
manners, social customs and physical 

peculiarities, is it not to believe in America and 
in the American people? Is it not to have an 
abiding and moving faith in the future and in the 
destiny of America,— something above and be- 
yond the patriotism and love which every man 
whose soul is not dead within him feels for the 
land of his birth? Is it not to be national and 
not sectional, independent and not colonial? Is it 
not to have a high conception of what this great 
new country should be, and to follow out that 
ideal with loyalty and truth? 
Henrx Casot Lopes. 


TURNING THE NEW YEAR LEAVES. 


“Now what is that noise?” said the glad New 
Year. 

“Now what is that singular sound I hear? 

As if all the paper in all the world 

Were rattled and shaken and twisted and twirled.” 


“Oh, that,” said the jolly old Earth, “is the noise 
Of all my children, both girls and boys, 

A-turning over their leaves so new, 

And all to do honor, New Year, to you.” 


WHAT THE NEW LEAVES SAID. 


I won’t squeak my pencil on my slate; 

I won’t lie in bed every day and be late; 

I won’t make faces at Timothy Mack; 

I won’t make fun behind any one’s back. 
Rustle and turn them, so and so! 
The good shall come, and the bad shall go. 


I won’t be greedy at dinner table! 
At least — I think I won’t —if I’m able; 
I will not pinch, nor poke, nor tease; 
I will not sputter, nor cough, nor sneeze. 
I will not grumble, nor fret, nor scold, 
And Ill do exactly whatever I’m told. 
Rustie and turn them, so and so! 
The good shall come, and the bad shall go. 
Lavra E. Ricwarps. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE NAUGHTY ELVES. 


BY E. E. D. 


6 AUNTY, what are those-men doing?” 
exclaimed Katie, as she came hurriedly 
into Mrs. Dudley’s sitting-room, where 

that lady was quietly painting. Mrs. Dudley 
rose, and, going to the window, looked out upon 
the beautiful green field beside her house, and, 
seeing two gentlemen with surveyor’s instruments, 
knew that at last Mr. Dickson, the owner of the 
property, was going to build. 

A look of painful surprise came into her face; 
and she thought of the many pleasant days that 
had been spent under the shade of the spreading 
maple-trees that bordered her garden, and the 
croquet grounds, which she had reclaimed from 
almost a stubble field, and was now the admira- 
tion of all passers-by, and the happiness of so 
many young people who played tennis and croquet 
there. Can you wonder that she sighed, knowing 
it must all be given up, and the lovely view of 
the golden sunset and the starry heavens, upon 
which she had gazed so many times, would be 
shut away by the ugly brick walls which seemed 
to rise at once before her eyes? 

But can you imagine the consternation and in- 
dignation of the dwellers in the fine old trees, 
the elves, and fairies, and the dear little birds, 
whose houses were built away up among the top- 
most branches, peeping out of their nests in the 
early morning? What was their surprise to see 
workmen digging up the sod, tearing down the 
fence, and ruthlessly cutting away the branches 
of the trees! The little elves who lived down in 
the trunk of the great tree huddled together, and 
planned to move away as soon as night should 
come; but two naughty little fellows decided to 
stay, and make as much trouble as possible, and 
from the very first how they did bother the work- 
men! 

It was always at night the mischief was done. 
When the excavation was nicely and squarely 
dug, how hard the little elves worked to pull down 
the earth and stones into it again! and, when the 
walls really began to go up, what delight they 
took in throwing down the bricks and picking up 
the mortar! It was always rainy nights, when the 
wind blew, that they chose for doing these naughty 


tricks; and one night, when the late cartman 
brought a large case of glass tiles, and there was 
no one to help him move it off the cart, and he 
was trying to get it down so carefully, the 
naughty little fellows ran up quickly, and, giving 
it is a sly push, down it came with a crash on the 
pavement. The cartman hurried away, and the 
mischief was not discovered until the morning. 

When the house was nearly completed, how 
those naughty little elves amused themselves by 
hiding away in the dark closets, and in the chim- 
neys in the daytime! What fun they thought it 
was to turn on the water and let it run all over 
the kitchen floor; and once they drove a nail into 
one of the pipes, and the water ran down on the 
pretty parlor ceiling. .I cannot begin to tell you 
all the mischief they did. 

In vain the king of the elves warned them they 
would be caught, that they had better come to the 
lovely grove near by that he had chosen for the 
rest of the tribe; but they thought they could take 
care of themselves, and continued to amuse them- 
selves, and have, so they thought, a good time. 
But one day, when the house was nearly finished, 
Mr. Blank, the architect, came to inspect the 
building. The little elves ran from place to place 
until at last they thought they would be safe upon 
the roof; but the careful, architect going up there 
found them, and at once thought they were just 
what he needed to place upon the peak of the 
roof, and some day, when you are walking in the 
suburbs of Riverside, you will see, if you will 
look on the roof of one of the pretty houses, the 
poor little elves encased in terra-cotta, and you 
will feel sorry for them as I did, when I saw 
them. They look so sad and humble, and as if 
they would be so glad to be taken down. 


WINTER FUN. 


Fun to hear the noise it makes, 
As the wind goes by; 

Fun to watch the pretty flakes, 
Dancing in the sky. 


Fun to see them dropping down, 
All so soft and light, 

Covering the cold earth, brown, 
With a blanket white. 


Fun to note the chickadees, 
In their garments warm, 

Gayly flit among the trees, 
Heeding not the storm. 


Fun to hear the ‘‘ ting-a-ling ”: 
Of the merry bells. 

Pleasant are the thoughts they bring, 
As their music swells. 


Fun to set up giants tall, 
Images of snow; 

Eyes and ears and nose and all, 
Fashioned so and so. 


Fun upon the long hillside, 
With the sled and sleigh; 

Fun to take a jolly ride 
On a coaster gay. 


Fun to skate upon the ice, 
Frozen smooth and thick; 

Hither, thither, in a trice, 
As the birds as quick. 


Sights and sounds and merry plays, 
Jolly every one, 

Oh, the merry winter days 
Are the time for fun! 


Moral supremacy is the only one that leaves 
monuments, and not ruins, behind+t. LowE.t. 
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ABBOTSFORD —HOME OF WALTER SCOTT, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


I say, “ To-morrow is the new, 
The new glad year for me!” 

And then I vow to be so true 
And better life to see. 


I'll turn new leaf in life’s great book, 
And write new story there: 

The plan I cowardly forsook 
I'll make my present care. 


And though I said the same last year, 
And only did in part, 

My dream of good is now more dear, 
A comfort in my heart: 


And I will nobly try for grace, 
And it shall reign within, 

That I may all its beauty trace 
And all its blessing win! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ABBOTSFORD. 


No. V. Famous Monuments and Places. 


BY M. B. 8. 


T was on a beautiful May morning that I left 
Edinburgh, with its frowning castle, for the 
border country where Sir Walter Scott 

lived. 

Leaving the train at Melrose, a little Scotch 
village best known because of the beautiful ruins 
of Melrose Abbey, a short drive brought us to 
Abbotsford. 

The big, irregular house is built of light gray 


stone. If you will look at the picture, you will 
notice the quantity of turrets and wings and 
quaint projections, making the whole seem like a 
group of small houses joined. Sir Walter planned 
the house, and even planted himself many of the 
trees in the park which joins the grounds. A bit 
of this shows at the left of the view. It is the 
garden front which is here represented. Do you 
notice the squate flower-beds on the lower level? 
And, looking through the iron rails of the arched 
stone barrier, the precise and stiff trees which 
are in the court-yard? All are kept as Scott 
arranged them. 

The land was originally owned by the abbots, 
or monks, of Melrose, when the abbey was a 
fiourishing monastery: hence the name of Abbots- 
ford. It is now the property of the Hon. Miss 
Scott, great-grand-daughter of the author. She 
permits visitors to see the study, the library, 
parlor, armory, and entrance hall. These are as 
they were in Sir Walter’s time. He was a great 
collector of curios, and the rooms are filled with 
odd and interesting things. Many of these are 
mentioned in his books, and nearly every object 
has a story of its own. 

Giving the guide our shilling apiece, we were 
taken into the study. Here is the heavy writing- 
table of dark wood and the chair which Scott 
used while he wrote the Waverley novels. Do 
you know of the reason for writing them? Sir 
Walter was connected with a publishing house 
which failed, owing large sums of money. The 
sale of Abbotsford seemed the only way to pay 
his debts. But Scott determined, if possible, to 
save his dearly loved home. Asking only for 
time, he went bravely to work writing these novels 
to earn the necessary money. Rising at a very 
early hour, he did a great deal of work before the 
household were stirring. Often he sat ten or 


fourteen hours at this study table, hardly stopping 
to eat. He labored so steadily that in four years 
he had earned four hundred thousand dollars and 
saved Abbotsford. The visitor is not allowed to 
sit in his chair, but I coaxed the guide to permit 
me to do so for a few minutes. 

Opening from the study is a tiny room, in a 
turret, which Sir Walter called “Speak-a-bit,” 
because of the secrets told here. 

The library is very large, being forty feet long 
by fifteen broad. It has many windows, from 
which you look on the river Tweed. A.glimpse of 
the water shows at the right of the picture. The 
ceiling has arches and beams richly carved. The 
books, about twenty thousand, belonged to Sir 
Walter. At the east end is a beautiful bust of 
him, which was placed there on the day of his 
funeral by his son, young Sir Walter. 

The walls of the drawing-room are yet covered 
with a quaint Chinese paper, given to the author 
by his cousin. 

In the armory a quantity of weapons, of all 
ages and styles, are found. But of these Scott 
prized most highly, perhaps, the sword of Mont- 
rose, and Rob Roy’s gun,— an old flint-lock with 
his initials inlaid in silver. 

Last of all the guide led us to the great 
entrance hall. On the windows are the arms of 
the branches of the clan of Scott. The centre 
of the roof has a row of shields bearing the arms 
of Sir Walter’s ancestors, while those of the 
border clans are around the cornice, and with 
them this lettering : 

“These be the Coat Armouries of ye Clannis 
and men of name quha keepit the Scottish 
Marches in ye days of auld. They were worthie 
in their tyme, and in their defens God thaim de- 
fended.” : 

In the centre window is a glass case in which 
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DRAWING THE SEINE 


AT NAPLES, ITALY. 


is the last suit worn by Scott. Heads of animals 
and branching antlers adorn the walls. Suits of 
armor stand, erect and defiant, ready to re-enter 
the lists. Helmets, swords, breast-plates, arms of 
all descriptions, are grouped here, as in the 
armory. The entire west side is covered with 
spoils taken from the field of Waterloo by: Sir 
Walter. 

We spent several hours poring over the cu- 
riosities and listening to our guide’s stories of 
the big-hearted Scotchman who had lived here, 
and who died here on Sept. 21, 1832. In the 
twilight hour we drove back to Melrose, feeling 
that no better monument could be erected for Sir 
Walter Scott than this home which he had built, 
and called Abbotsford. 


THE SHINING SIDE. 


Tue inner half of every cloud 

Is bright and shining : 
I therefore turn my clouds about, 
And always wear them inside out, 


To show the lining. 
Selected. 


AIRSHIPS. YES—NO. 


HE airship of the future will undoubtedly 
be very large, for a balloon’s lifting power 
increases as the cube of its dimensions. 

Its motor will probably be somewhat like those of 
the racing automobiles. Its propeller will be at 
the centre of resistance. Very likely it will make 
use of auxiliary aéroplanes, or wings. There 
seems to be little doubt that a speed of thirty 
miles an hour can soon be attained. A weight of 
something like thirty pounds or more per horse 
power can even now be carried. The uses of 
such an airship are manifold, but it is clear that 
the service will be high-priced. It will be 
“limited” to a very few passengers and for very 
precious freight. But under these limitations 
the practical airship is at hand. There seems to 
be no reason why most of us should not live to 
travel in it— Prof. H: S. Holden. 


No builder of air castles for the amusement 
and benefit of humanity could have failed to in- 
clude a flying machine among the productions of 
his imagination. The desire to fly like a bird is 
inborn in our race, and we can no more be ex- 
pected to abandon the idea than the ancient mathe- 
matician could have been expected to give up 
the problem of squaring the circle. The lesson 
which we draw from this general review of prog- 
ress is that we cannot conclude that, because the 
genius of the nineteenth century has opened up 
such wonders as it has, therefore the twentieth 
is to give us the airship. But, even granting the 
abstract possibility of the flying machine or the 
airship, we are still met with the question of its 
usefulness as a means of international communi- 
cation. It would of course be very pleasant for 
a Bostonian who wished to visit New York to 
take out his wings from the corner of his vesti- 
bule, mount them, and fly to the metropolis. But 
it is hardly conceivable that he would get there 
more quickly or cheaply than he now does by rail. 
— Prof. Simon Newcomb. 


QUALITY. 


6c AVE you a good-sized Sunday School in 
your church? ” was asked of a preacher- 
caller the other day. 
"One of the largest I know of,” was the reply. 
“How many members?” 
“Fifty,” was the answer. 
He saw our surprise, and hastened to say,— 
“Oh, we don’t count our members: we weigh 
them.” 
We saw the point. Do you? Selected. 
HE tendency to persevere, to persist in 
spite of hindrances, discouragements, and 
im possibilities,— it is this that in all things 
distinguishes the strong soul from the weak. 
CARLYLE. 


To the liberal ideas of the age must be opposed 
the moral ideas of all ages. J OUBERT. 


THE DANCE OF THE MONTHS. 


Tue New Year comes in with shout and laughter, 

And, see, twelve months are following after! 

First, January, all in white, 

And February, short and bright. 

See breezy March go tearing round; 

But tearful April makes no sound. 

May brings a pole with flowers crowned, 

And June strews roses on the ground. 

A pop! Abang! July comes in. 

Says August, “ What a dreadful din! ” 

September brings her golden sheaves, 

October waves her pretty leaves, 

While pale November waits to see 

December bring the Christmas tree. 

They join their hands to make a ring; 

And, as they dance, they merrily sing: 

“Twelve months we are: you see us here. 

We make the circle of the year. 

We dance and sing; and, children dear, 

We wish you all a glad New Year!” 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE DRAWING OF THE SEINE AT 
NAPLES. 


BY RICHARD LINCOLN (NAPLES, ITALY). 


S already you doubtless well know, many 
large sheets of water, such as harbors and 
rivers all over the world, are fished by other 

means than by the familiar rod and line you use in 
your summer vacations. You may have guessed 
before now that I refer to the setting of large nets, 
into which all kinds of fish incautiously venture. 
Sometimes the net is dragged to shore every day; 
but generally it is allowed to fill up with fish for 
from three days to a week, when it is emptied and 
reset. 

Some of you have perhaps seen this wholesale 
method of fishing during your summer excursions, 
or even nearyour own homes. But I feel sure 
that no one of you has watched, as I did this 
morning, the seine drawn from that most lovely 
sheet of water in the world, the Bay of Naples. 

The day before had been very blowy from the 
south. That is, the wind had stirred up the surf 
and sent it surging into the usually tranquil bay. 
The next morning I walked down to the water 
front, where I found the spray showering the 
street better than any watering-cart. The breakers 
battered against the sea wall with a repeated dull 
crash. About midway along the water front I 
saw a group of men, perhaps thirty in all, who 
were occupied with some work that at that dis- 
tance I could not clearly make out. Walking up 
close to them, I found that half of the group was 
pulling in to shore a rope, and that alittle distance 
away the other half were as steadily pulling in a 
second rope. At once I perceived that this must 
be the drawing of the seine ; and, anxious to see 
the work as well as to know whether the tumbled 
waters of the bay had swept many fish into the 
net, I stood by, waiting results. 

I noticed that the slack rope, as soon as it was 
pulled in, was neatly coiled up by a little lame 
boy and an old man, too feeble to take a place at 
the slowly drawn rope. As fast as enough to 
make a large heap was coiled up, the little boy 
untied the rope at one of its many knotted parts. 
Then he would push an old battered oar through 
the coil, and with the help of another boy carry 
it away to be put in a boat preparatory to fasten- 
ing it to the net later on in the day, when the 
latter was to be reset. Finally, I managed to see 
far out on the tossing waves two kegs, which 
would now float up and then sink down out of 
sight. Gradually the rope was hauled in far 
enough to show that these were attached to it as 
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enormous floats, to prevent the net and its ropes 
from going to the bottom. 

Then came the first portions of the net itself. 
The edges were laced at intervals to huge cards of 
cork, also used to float the great weight of the 
fish-laden net. ; 

At this moment a large boat was manned by the 
owner of the net, a handsome young fellow of 
about twenty-five, who with about a dozen strong 
rowers pulled out to the net, and began to drag 
into the boat the net’s struggling, slippery con- 
tents. During this process the enthusiastic cries 
of every sort were almost deafening. For the 
catch meant life and living to the poor, half-fed, 
less than half-clothed fellows who pattered down 
to the water’s edge in their bare feet. They were 
wildly excited over the division of the spoils when 
the boat came up to the landing-steps. The only 
calm person in the whole group was the athletic 
young owner, who lithely jumped out of the boat 
and motioned his rowers to empty the net’s con- 
tents into the large baskets waiting close by. 

I must tell you a little about the morning’s 
catch. The principal bulk consisted of about two 
oyster barrels full of silvery fish, somewhat 
smaller than sardines. Then came about a barrel 
full of miscellaneous shellfish, which the rough 
breakers had poured into the net. The only large 
fish was a single fellow about as large as a mam- 
moth salmon, which, still living, one of the men 
took in his arms and carried at full speed to some 
customer, very possibly one of the many large 
hotels frequented by foreigners. 

Now the owner. of the fish divided the whole 
day’s catch into halves. One-half he reserved for 
himself, the other he made into as many equal 
heaps as there were men and boys who had helped 
in the drawing of the seine. Each one carried off 
his share in a small bucket partly full of water, 
and hastened away to sell his wares for the few 
coppers necessary to keep body and soul together. 
Apparently by some previous arrangement a cart 
came down to the landing-steps, and the owner’s 
share was loaded on and driven away to some 
country restaurant. After that the owner washed 
his net, and had his rowers take the boat far out 
into the bay, where I saw him resetting the net 
for his next catch. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MEADOW FOLK. 

(Part I.) 
BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


HE roads in the Spreewald, which is a forest 
in Germany, were chiefly water roads, or 
canals. They run from one village to 

another, some under the dark shade of thickly 
growing oaks, some through sunny meadows 
where the water under the grass is often so deep 
that it would come up to the hips of anybody who 
tried to walk across without knowing the way. 
On Sunday the maidens wear silk stockings and 
shoes to church; and they often take them off at 
the church door, lest they should be ruined even 
when they carefully follow the narrow pathways 
of the fields. No carriage could be used in the 
Spreewald. Softly, softly, you must glide along 
the silent water-way, now and then with the thick 
trees so close you could touch them with your 
paddles on either side, and again so wide that you 
may -pass little islands with the water rippling 
merrily all around them. The meadows are full 
of flowers in summer, rose-color, sky-blue, golden 
yellow, and royal purple; and the little wind that 
ripples the grass is full of their fragrance. Some- 
times wild roses grow along the banks, throwing 
down garlands of leaf and bloom, and sometimes 


wild mints send forth a sort of pungent sweet- 
ness. 

Altogether, it is a very pretty way of travelling. 
It may be that the water is shallow, and you will 
get stranded on a sand-bar. Then the children 
think that Nyx, a mischievous water-spirit, is 
hidden under the boat, holding it fast; but the 
boatman usually gets out, and by pushing and 
pulling shoves it into deeper water, and all is 
right again. 

To-day it was Sunday, and Katrina’s baby-girl 
was to be christened at the village church. Every- 
body, far and near, loved sweet-tempered Katrina ; 
and, though her husband, an artist from a great 
city, was, as they said, “a foreigner,” the neigh- 
bors accepted him for her sake. On every side 
people were coming in boats along the canals or 
on foot in the narrow paths. You could hear 
them, as they crossed the bridges, exchanging 
greetings with those in the boats, after the good 
old. Wendish fashion: “God be with you, neigh- 
bor!” “May God’s rain freshen your garden!” 
or “God’s sunshine dries your hay finely!” No- 
body knows better than the Wends, who have 
lived in this same forest hundreds of years, that 
all things belong to the good God, and it is only 
civil to say so, and will bring good luck. For— 
do you understand? — good luck goes with good 
manners to God and man. 

How bright looked the women in their Sunday 
gowns! They wore very wide but short skirts 
of bright green and scarlet and dazzling blue, all 
fluted and padded over the hips to make them 
stand out. Their velvet bodices were short-sleeved 
and worn over a full white shirt, and a shawl 
with a pattern of gay flowers hung upon the 
shoulders. Then the head-dresses or caps of 
white linen, coarse in quality and starched as stiff 
as a board, but of such extraordinary patterns! 
Every province or village can show you a different 
style. These were all court fashions a few cen- 
turies ago, but court ladies can afford to change: 
peasant women cannot. 

When Katrina appeared at church in the midst 
of the maidens who had been her bridesmaids the 
year before, she wore also the stiff high white 
linen ruff of a bride, to show that she was the 
mother of the lovely babe in old Gretel’s arms. 
There were men in the christening party,— the 
young father, the old grandfather, Joseph Metsu, 
his face very red and very much wrinkled, and 
beside him his second wife and her boy, Johan,— 
for she was a widow with one child when she 
married Metsu,— and other friends of the family. 
But the men in long frock coats and felt hats, all 
of sober colors, looked very plain beside the 
maidens, gay as the tulips blooming now in old 
Metsu’s garden. 

The christening feast was to be at his house, 
and it would all have gone merrily enough if the 
deaf and irritable old man had not misunderstood 
some words of the young husband. In vain did 
he at first try to explain. The old man got more 
flushed and excited, and, finally, ordered him to 
leave. He had not counted the cost. His Katrina, 
his only child, followed her husband; and the 
little babe, which had grown precious to the old 
man’s heart, was carried after them in old Gretel’s 
arms. She would not be left by her two nurslings; 
for had she not first carried the mother in her 
arms when Katrina was a little babe? No, no, 
all went together; and, though old Metsu scolded 
in a terrible voice and threatened disinheritance 
with many a frown, to him, too, the house seemed 
lonely and sad without his daughter’s songs, his 
son-in-law’s jovial laugh, and the little child’s 
cooing. As for Johan, it nearly broke his heart. 
Many an hour he wept beside the canal, fearful 
lest the cross old Nyx, that lived in the dark pool 
near the mill, had overturned their boat, or, he 


thought, perhaps the Buds,—little men that flit 
over the marshes at night with a lantern in hand, 
and divide in two if you look at them,— perhaps 
the Buds may have led them astray? For in this 
old forest of the Spreewald many persons still 
believe in witches, water-sprites, and brownies. 


(To be continued.) 


THE DOOR TO THE HOUSE. 


THERE were idle thoughts came in the door, 
And warmed their little toes, 

And did more mischief about the house 
Than any one living knows. 


They scratched the tables and broke the chairs, 
And soiled the floor and wall; 

For a motto was written above the door, 
“ There’s a welcome here for all.” 


When the master saw the mischief done, 
He closed it with hope and fear; 

And he wrote above, instead, ‘‘ Let none 
Save good thoughts enter here.” 


And the good little thoughts came trooping in 
When he drove the others out: 

They cleaned the walls and they swept the floor, 
And they sang as they moved about. 


And, last of all, an angel came, 
With wings and a shining face, 
And above the door he wrote, “ Here 
Love has found a dwelling-place.” 
Harper's Young People. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHERE WAS FAIRY? 


BY MRS. MARY JOHNSON. 


UFF and Fairy were two bright-eyed little 
canary-birds, yellow as gold, and very 
tame. Puff was the singer by name and 

nature; but Fairy had a sweet little song of her 
own, a low-toned, dainty trill that was very pleas- 
ant. They were the pets of a kind, merry little 
girl, who never neglected them. She made it a 
point to attend to all their needs for the day 
every morning, directly after breakfast, so there 
was no danger of their being forgotten. Almost 
every day they were let out for a while to have a 
nice time flying about the sitting-room. When 
they were hungry, they would go back of their 
own accord into their house,— not a tiny cell that 
they could just turn round in, but a large, clean 
cage. 

There was no cat about the house, though Mrs. 
‘West and all the family liked pussies, large and 
little, very much. But, when the birds were of- 
fered to Laura, mamma said: 

“Now, dear, you may have your choice, kittens 
or canaries.” Their old pussy had died not long 
before, and they had intended to get a kitten when 
they found a pretty one. “It is not fair to either 
or safe to try to keep them together. ‘There is 
so apt to be some accident, by which a cat has a 
chance to get the birds; and she is not to blame. 
It is her nature. It is a very cruel thing to keep 
native birds,—to entrap those that are used to 
wild, free, outdoor life, and happy in their liberty. 
But these little creatures were hatched in a cage, 
and know no other life. They could not take 
care of themselves, and would perish of cold and 
starvation or fall an easy prey to cats, dogs, or 
even other birds; for wild birds sometimes attack 
astranger. But, if you have them, they must not 
lack care. They must sometimes have a chance 
to fly, so it is safest not to keep a pussy at the 
same time. You might enjoy a kitten’s frolics 
more than you would the birds. Think it over, 
and choose for yourself.” 

Laura chose the canaries, and she took good 
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care of them. They grew so tame that they 
would light on her shoulder or perch anywhere 
near her, twittering and chirping. _ 

One day when Laura was at school, the birds 
had been flying about in her mother’s room for 
some time. Puff was back in his cage, contentedly 
shelling seeds, when Mrs. West began to feel a 
little anxious about Fairy, as she did not see her 
anywhere. She laid aside her sewing, and went to 
look for her. There on her bureau, out of sight 
because the two little drawers at the top were on 
each side of the marble slab, which was lower, 
‘sat the little lady, perched on the cushion, and 
looking at herself in the glass, turning her pretty 
head this way and that, and seeming very much 
pleased. After a while she wanted her dinner, and 
so went home. 

Puff would often perch on Mrs. West’s shoulder 
or head, and pull her hair. It was usually a 
gentle little pull, and she did not mind it; but 
sometimes he would pull quite sharply. When 
she put up her hand to make him get off, he would 
come right back again, or even step on her hand 
and coolly peck away. One morning she put a 
handkerchief over her head and sat down to sew. 
The cage door was open; and Puff, with a loud 
chirp of impish glee, made directly for her. But 
the handkerchief at first amazed and puzzled him. 
He alighted on the chair-back and looked at it, 
looked again and again, then hopped on her head 
and pushed the edge of the cambric with his bill, 
hopped over the other side, and did the same. The 
handkerchief was folded three-cornered, so was 
double; but it was of fine texture, with embroid- 
ered edge, and was worn thin, as it was an old 
one. It was the first at hand as Mrs. West opened 
her drawer. Puff hopped about awhile on her 
head. She felt his tiny feet tapping, tapping, to 
and fro, but of course that did not hurt; and she 
sewed on, feeling quite pleased that she had out- 
witted him. But at last he chirped very loud, and 
gave the lady so hard a peck that she jumped. 
There was a tiny hole in the handkerchief. Puff 
had found it, and was delighted. 

There were four children in the West family; 
and their best playmate was a little dog, a York- 
shire terrier, with shaggy buff coat, long silky ears, 
and great, soft, brown eyes, peering through a 
curtain of curly hair. But Fido never troubled 
the birds. He had sense enough to see when any- 
thing was valued in the family, and set himself to 
help take eare of it rather than hurt it. If any 
stranger had meddled with the canaries, he would 
have found Fido very much in his way. And the 
family would have been called in a hurry. 

Christmas was drawing near, and the children 
were half wild with anticipation and excitement. 
Grandma was well enough to come; and they were 
to have a large family party to dinner, and then a 
Christmas tree at home. Loads of parcels were 
put away in mamma’s closet and bureau drawers, 
and the elder members of the household had a 
busy time. But you all know what sort of fruit 
the Christmas tree bears, so there is no need of 
saying anything about it. 

But Laura’s kind heart longed to have every 
living creature share in the good time. Anda 
night or two beforehand, when the family were 
gathered in the pleasant dining-room waiting for 
tea, she came to her father and mother for help in 
her plans. 

“ Papa,” she said, nestling at his side, and rub- 
bing her curly head against his arm, “let’s have 
Christmas for everybody-and all the pets, may 
we? Do say yes!” 

Papa seldom refused his “little princess,” as he 
called her, anything. 

“T suppose mamma has something for the girls 
and Tim ready? ” 

“Yes, a pretty dress apiece for Katy and 


Joanna,— mamma showed them to me,—and a 
cardigan jacket for Tim. Qh, it’s so nice and 
warm! Won't he be pleased? And everybody will 
have a good dinner, of course. But I want Char- 
lie to get something for Christmas.” 

“Well, tell Tim to give him an extra measure of 
oats. He'd like that better than anything else.” 

“Yes, I s’pose so; but I wish” — 

“Charlie’s blanket looks rather worn,” Mrs. 
West suggested. 

“Ah! does it? See here, little girlie, what do 
you say to a new blanket and surcingle?” 

“Just the thing, papa!” And Laura clapped 
her hands. 

“Very well, then. Ill get a good, thick, warm 
blanket, pretty, too. You may choose the color, 
gray with blue border, or whatever you like,— 
only not flashy; but you wouldn't want that.” 

“No, I’d like gray and blue. Then there’s 
Fido. Just look at his collar, papa! Isn’t it 
shabby?” 

* Hum,— well, a little. 
for him, don’t you?” 

“Yes, papa, please, with little silver buttons on 
it. And, O papa, be sure and get some choco- 
lates. A little bag, and put it on one of the low- 
est branches, where he can get it himself.” 

The little dog was very fond of chocolates. 
He knew the way to the nearest candy store as 
well as anybody. No matter how sleepy he 
seemed, a winter’s day, lying on the rug before 
the open fire, as he dearly loved to do, he would 
always jump up directly when asked if he wanted 
to go to the candy store and buy chocolates; and 
he would frisk along like the veriest puppy. 

“ Don’t you remember, papa,” said Laura, “last 
Christmas he had a bag of chocolates, and took it 
off the tree himself? Don’t you remember how 
funny he looked, lying on the rug, and pawing it 
open?” 

“Yes, very well.” 
else? ” 

“I’m going to put some catnip in two envelopes, 
and tie one with pink ribbon and the other with 
blue, for grandma’s and auntie’s pussies. Mamma 
will put them on the tree, and grandma and 
auntie will take them home. And now, mamma, 
can you think of something for Puff and Fairy? 
Something to have on the tree, I mean.” 

Mrs. West thought a moment. “Yes, dear, 
celery. There is nothing they like better. Tie 
the leaves in a pretty bunch, and I will fasten it 
to one of the upper branches.” 

“Oh, thank you, mamma! The very thing! 
You always think of something.” 

And Laura felt pretty well satisfied as she sat 
down to tea. Her brothers and sisters were 
younger than herself, and she usually did most of 
the planning; but they were all pleased. 

Christmas Eve had fairly come. A light snow 
was falling; but in the house the air was like 
June, the doors were open, and the rooms bright 
and cheery. After tea,—a very nice tea, with 
muffins and oysters, custards and fruit-cake,— the 
children were called to see the Christmas tree 
and get their presents. The room Mrs. West 
occupied in winter was on the same fioor as the 
parlor, and, in fact, opened into it, though the 
door was not much used. But it had been open 
an hour or more that afternoon, while she was 
fastening the gifts on the boughs. Most of the 
parcels were in her room. (This to explain what 
comes afterwards. ) 

As Laura was going into the parlor, she stopped 
a moment in her mother’s room to say good-night 
to her feathered pets, and make sure that they 
were comfortable. She missed the little lady- 
bird. 

“Q mamma, mamma,” she called, “Fairy is 
not here! Where can she be?” 


You want a new collar 


And papa laughed. “ What 


Mrs. West came directly, and together they 
looked everywhere they could think of as pos- 
sible. 

There was no trace of her. Puff sat, silent and 
lonely, on his perch, but not asleep. Laura began 
to look very downcast. She seemed to have 
almost forgotten the Christmas tree, and to care 
nothing about the gifts on which she had lotted 
for weeks. Her mother put her arm around her 
and drew her close to her side, when they could 
not think of another possible hiding-place. 

“Laura dear,” she said, “the little bird must be 
in the house. There has been no window open, 
nor outside door. She could not have been 
caught by a cat; for there is none here, you know. 
A strange cat has no chance of coming in; and, if 
she had been hurt in any way, we should have 
found her. Fido is trusty ” — 

“Oh yes, I know he is.” 

“Then don’t you see that she must be safe 
somewhere in the house? She was probably tired 
with flying about, and has settled down to sleep. 
And we shall find her by daylight. She will most 
likely go into the cage when she wants her break- 
fast. We must all be very careful to-night not 
to step on her, for she may be on the floor; but 
I think you will find her all right to-morrow, 
so don’t let it spoil the evening. Come, the rest 
are waiting for you.” 

Laura was partly consoled, but she did not feel 
very bright. Still, she knew mamma _ usually 
came out right; and, as she went into the parlor, 
Fido came scampering in from the kitchen, where 
he had been eating his supper, and was allowed to 
take off his bag of chocolates first. He lay down 
on the rug with it in his paws, to enjoy them in 
his own fashion. Mr. West began to unload the 
Christmas tree of its varied fruit. Large, round, 
golden oranges were everywhere, amid the books 
and toys, bonbon boxes, cornucopias, and festoons 
of popcorn. And at the very top was a bunch of 
celery leaves. 

A rustle — another — amid the topmost boughs! 
A little golden ball, that at first glance, there 
among so many oranges, might be mistaken for 
one. But the next moment a tiny feathered head 
turned, bright black eyes peeped out, and, oh, joy, 
a chirp! Another and another! The beautiful 
little birdie was there, safe and well. She had 
made her supper of celery, and been fast asleep, 
but was wakened when the room was lighted. 
She turned round, hopped about a little, and began 
nibbling celery again as fast as she could. She 
had found her Christmas gift. And Laura had 
found her. 

After a little while, when Fairy was satisfied 
and grown sleepy again, Mr. West brought the 
cage, and held it aloft with the door open; and in 
she went. A few minutes later both birdies were 
fast asleep, with their heads under their wings,— 
two little golden puff-balls. The next day they 
feasted on celery-tops, apples, and sugar. Charlie 
had his extra measure of oats, his new blanket and 
surcingle, Fido a pretty collar, grandma’s and 
auntie’s pussies their catnip sachets, and among 
the pets as well as the children it was Merry 
Christmas. 


WASTE OF FLOWERS. 


T is no uncommon thing to hear persons say 
that they love flowers; but watch them 
among the flowers, and you will see them pick 

a fine specimen, toy with it for a time, and then— 
ealmly throw it on the ground to be trodden under 


foot. 
Selected. 


Life's true measure is not length, but honesty. 
Joun Lyty. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


The good friend who sent the editor a letter 
not long ago has written again, as follows: — 


BROOKLINE, Dec. 8, 1901. 

Dear Mr. Editor,— Will you please thank Mary 
Jessie Wood for her satisfactory answer to my ques- 
tion in the Every Other Sunday for Oct. 27,1901? I 
was very glad to get it. 

I wonder if she or some other of your correspondents 
can tell a story about the intelligence of some pet 
which will equal the one recorded below ? 

A day or two ago our cat, Mr. Fluff, had gone out 
to sun himself after a day’s snow-storm. After care- 
ful searching, he selected a wooden door-step, fully 
exposed to the rays of the sun, and warm and dry. 
A cat friend soon appeared on the scene, also looking 
for a place to lie in; but there was nothing to be found. 
After a moment’s consideration, he went up to Mr. 
Fluff, and gave him a rap sharp enough to pull out 
the fur. Poor Mr. Fluff was astonished, and moved 
off with arched back and swelling tail, to see whether 
this was a declaration of fun or war. As soon, how- 
ever, as he had left the much-coveted spot, the friend 
quietly slipped into it, and stretched himself out in 
comfort, while poor Mr. Fluff was left to swallow his 
surprise and chagrin as best he could. 

Truly yours, 
M. E. W. 


The editor rejoices in correspondence of this 
kind from adult readers. It shows interest and 
creates interest. 

The article on the Drawing of the Seine at 
Naples was forwarded from that city with a photo- 
graph, which we have had engraved. ‘The writer 
is well known to our readers, though under a 
different name. 

The Home Study Club will be in session once 
a month after this instead of twice a month, as 
at present. The editor thanks Mrs. J. F. Hawley 
of Swanton, Vt., Miss Anna Stearns of Nashua, 
N.H., Henry A. Jenks of Canton, and G. Good- 
rich Barker of Syracuse, N.Y., for answers 
received to questions in the first number. Several 
were about “ perfect.” 

Rey. W. C. Gannett asks us to make a correc- 
tion. He wishes the poem in Christmas Hvery 
Other Sunday, entitled “ A Christmas Gift,” cred- 
ited to Jane Andrews. It seems there was joint 
work on the stanzas, and Mr. Gannett prefers to 
give his colleague the entire credit. 

“Happy New Year!” good: friends and gentle 
readers. May useful minutes make happy hours, 
and happy hours bring worthy days. So shall 
1902 be, month by month, a blessing to you and to 
others. 


BOOK TABLE. 


Four on a Farm. This is a bright and enter- 
taining book. Of course, since the author is 
Mary P. Wells Smith. Who has done more to 
provide “good times” for the young? Mrs. 
Smith draws well the line between dull moralizing 
and shallow vivacity. The elders as well as the 
young people will enjoy “Four on a Farm,” for 
with fertile and fascinating skill we are intro- 
duced to experiences that “come home.” Inci- 
dentally, the blessings of “ Country Week” are en- 
forced,— a modern charity full of human brother- 
hood. The Ladies’ Commission will hasten to 
commend this volume. It is admirably attired by 
the publishers, and well illustrated. (Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. Pages 309. Price 
$1.20 net.) 

Our Basy’s Journay. An affectionate and 
faithful record of a baby’s life from birth to 
the fifth anniversary, by Rev. M. R. Kerr and 
his wife. Full notice in next number. (Cloth. 
Pages 175. Price $1. Can be ordered of the 
author, Sandwich, Mass.) 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


IN CHARGE OF MRS. SARA 8. ABBOTT. 


Tuis will be a monthly department in Hvery 
Other Sunday for the presert. The questions 
will range over literature, history, and other 
sources. The young people are earnestly urged 
to search out the required answers, which should 
be sent to the Editor of Hvery Other Sunday. 
Acknowledgments will be made and possibly 
prizes will be given to the three who send in the 
most satisfactory replies. 


Questions. 


1. What was the favorite flower of Emperor 
William I. of Germany? 

2. Who painted “The Horse Fair,” and where 
is the picture? 

3. Where was Louis Agassiz born, and where 
is he buried? 

4. By whom was the Lion of Lucerne de- 
signed? 

5. Who has been called the poet of New 
England wild flowers,—the yellow violet, the 
fringed gentian, to each of which he has dedicated 
an entire poem? 

6. What are the two greatest names in Spanish 
art? ; 

7. Who. said, 


‘* And what is so rare as a day in June! 
Then, if ever, come perfect days”? 


8. Who said and in what poem, 


“For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and 
Place, 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face, 
When I have crossed the bar”? 


9. Where was Josh Billings born, and where 
is he buried? 
10. Where is the Bridge of Sighs? 
11. Who has been called the Father of English 
Poetry? 
12. What city has been called the City of the 
Violet Crown? 


Answers will appear Feb. 2, 1902. 


Answers 
To questions published Dec. 8, 1901. 


1. Hawthorne. “The Dolliver 
Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, Concord. 

2. Florence, Italy. Tomb designed by Sir 
Frederick Leighton. Arthur Hugh Clough, Theo- 
dore Parker, Walter Savage Landor, and Isabella 
Blagden. 

3. “Oh, Why should the Spirit of Mortal be 
Proud?” William Knox. ‘The Lonely Hearth” 
and “ Songs of Israel.” 

4. Margaret Fuller. : 

5. In the Louvre, Paris. Jean Baptiste Greuze. 
He excelled in painting beautiful women and 
lovely children. 

6. “Ancient Mariner,” 
Coleridge. 

7. “ They also serve who only stand and wait.” 

8. Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, Concord. A beau- 
tiful bowlder of pink quartz marks his burial- 
place. Thoreau, the Alcotts, and Hawthorne. 

9. In the Alps. August Edward Whymper. 
July 15, 1865. 

10. Merry-makings and tavern scenes. 
Brueghel. ; 

11. “The High Tide on the Coast of Lincoln- 
shire” by Jean Ingelow. “ Evening at the Farm” 
by Trowbridge. 

12. Fra Angelico. He was born in. the year 
1387, near the Castello di Vicchio in the Mugello. 
Inthe Uffizi Gallery, Florence. 


Romance.” 


by Samuel Taylor 


Velvet 


LETTER-BOX. 


Syracuse, N.Y. 
Dear Editor,—I am ten years old, andI go to the 
Unitarian Sunday School in Syracuse. We get the 
Every Other Sunday, and I enjoy it very much. I 
am very much interested in the Enigmas. I think 
I have found out the answer to Enigma VI. Is the 

answer Longfellow? 
I remain yours truly, 
MabDELINE MASLIN. 


REVERE, Mass. 
Dear Editor,— I am twelve years old, and go to the 
Unitarian Sunday School of Revere. We take the 
Every Other Sunday, and like it very much. I tried 
to solve Enigma VI., and I think I succeeded in doing 
so. The answer is Longfellow. I remain, 
Yours truly, 
GrorGE BATH. 


ENIGMA XII. 


I am composed of nineteen letters. 
My 2, 10, 11, is a pronoun. 
My 6, 13, 8,isatoy. 
My 17, 13, 7, 6, is something you wear on your feet, 
My 1, 4, 8, 2, 10, 3, is a figure. . 
My 5, 6, 4, 14, 6, 19, is used by boys. 
My 9, 7, 3, 19, 10, is an animal. 
My 12, 7, 16, 17, is a toilet article. 
My 1, 15, 8, is something you drink out of. 
My 12, 18, 6, is to carve. 
My whole is a noted man. 
CHESTER A. BROWN. 


GEOGRAPHICAL CHARADE. 


THE wife of Abraham of yore, 
The robe an ancient Roman wore, 
Together give a city’s name 
Well known to history and to fame. 
There Britain’s power upon the field 
To Yankee prowess once did yield; 
But now, instead of war’s alarms 
To summon patriot hosts to arms, 
Gay fashion’s throng each season brings 
To drink the waters of her springs. 
_ G. Forks. 


CONUNDRUM XIV. 


Wuat is that which every one requires, that which 
every one gives, that which every one asks, and that 
which very few take? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. VI. 


Enrema X.— President William McKinley. 

PuzzLE.— Youth’s Companion. Harper’s. Truth. 
The Strand. Scientific American. The Puritan. 

TRANSPOSITIONS.— That panel is still rough, the 
carpenter will plane it. 

I sent to the grocery for a melon, and instead they 
sent me a demon. ; 

ConunpRuM XI.— Because the goat. makes the best 
butter. ’ 

ContnpRuM XII.— He eats best without a bit in his 
mouth. 


Carlton Higbie sent in answers to the puzzles in 
No. VI. of Every Other Sunday. 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY, 


(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of EVERY OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two num- 
bers constitute a volume, Publication is suspended in 
July and August. 
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